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AGRICULTURE. 





From the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agricul- 
tural Society. 


Notices for a Young Farmer, 
Particularly one on Worn Lands, &c. ic 


WITH NOTES BY THE EDITOR OF THE FARMER. 
| Continued from No. 10, page 74. ] 


Explorations for Earths as Manures. Appara- 
tus for analyzing soils. Uses of chymical and 
mineralogical knowledge to a farmer. Jersey 
fyritous Earth. Water to be applied to all 
its uses in husbandry. Advantages of some 
knowledge of fractical surveying, hydrosta- 
ticks, and the mechanic fowers. Misceliane- 
ous duties. 

X. Explore your own, and the neighbouring 
farms, for clay, marle, peat, earths, &c. for com- 
mon benefit, and emulative experiment. Mix- 


é 


Jastingly than dung. Some acquaintance with 
MINERALOGY, would induce you to provide the 
necessary and simple apparatus required in an- 
alyzing soils; and that described and recom- 
mended by Lord Dundonai ; in his “ Connex- 
ion between Chymistry and Agriculture,” would 
be amply sufficient. See Ist vol. Philadelphia 
Agriculture Memoirs, Selections, p. 57. You 
may also consult Sir H. Davy’s Agricultural 
Chymistry, on this subject. 

A moderate share of mineralogical and chy- 
mical knowledge, without extending it to the 
length required in a Scavan, will enable you to 
distinguish the qualities and properties of earths ; 
so as to discover in your experiments, whether 
any substance be or not durably nutritious to 
plants; or a mere stimulant, (useful in its place, 
and due proportion,) urging on the operation of 
other materials, without adding of itself, any thin 
to the stock required for permanent fertility. 
It is said, by some, that the Jersey fyritous 
earth, ca//ed marle, is of this description; and 
by others, that it is permanently fertilizing. 
Nothing decisive can yet be pronounced, as its 
many varieties differ in their respective effects. 
There are facts both ways; so that this earth 
when applied, and the soil it is intended to assist, 


of both practically known. Some English chy- 
mists, to whom it has been sent, style it a Hy- 
drat of Iron ; whilst others designate its com- 


should be carefully scrutinized, and the anpres 
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knowledge o! ofits parts and properties, is still re- Acquire sume knowledge Of PRACTICA). SUR- 
quired: and it is to be wished, that our own chy-|vrYiNnG, and procure a small Compass, ora plane 
mists will give us their assistance. Broom grass,table, or cross at least, with a chain and level. 
and other pests on worn lands, may be destroy-/You will thereby be enabled to lay out your wa- 
ed by a top dressing of this earth and chloritic’ ter courses, drains and ditches, to the greatest 
sands of a similar, though not so potent a nature, ladvantage. You could, also, lay out your fields 
which substitute a natural growth of white clo-| recularly, and you should note their contents, 
ver. They may be ploughed in, for permanentand cesignate them by names, or descriptions, 
melioration, after laying for some time. These Too large enclosures are not beneficial, smaller 
substances may %e found in many parts of our fields afford more changes for cattle or tillage, 
sea-board country. ‘land are more neatly, and less wastefully, fed or 

Render Waren subservient to all its purposes. farmed. Some acquaintance with Hydrostaties 
Dams and ponds for collecting streams and their and the Mechanic powers, would aid you in many 
deposits, are magazines for manure, as well as branches of your business. 
veads for irrigation of grass, or even tillage Visit, often, every part of your farm ; and fix 
crops ; and watering is found, in countries where- beforehand, your work. View, frequently, not 
in it is practised, equaily beneficial to both. only your water courses, but all your enclosures, 
When springs or streams are absent, dams, tocrops and woodlands; and note what is amiss. 
retain the deposits of rain-fioods, are highly ad- You will thus guard against evils consequent on 
vantageous ; by furnis! ung * temporary irrigation, negligence. 
and, finally, supplies for the co:npost heap. The| Show yourselves in your ficlds; in busy sea- 
Chinese have, time out of mind, set examples of sons especially. Your presence will animate the 
constant use of irrigation: and their modes of industrious, and stimulate the unfaithful and in- 
raising water from rivers, streams, &c. and of 
applying it, are to be found in many writers. (a) grain is sown at the commencement of the rainy 
season, or soon after it sets in: after that is over, 
(a) Inricatiox. This word means watering and as it is required, the field is regularly water- 
or moistening the iand, and comes from the La-ed from a neighbouring stream: there is not 
tin word irrigo. All such hard words ought to much dew, no rain, and never a wind to break or 
be explained ence at least, for the benefit of prostrate the stalk of the grain during the period 
readers, who are neither Lawyers, Doctors, nor of its growth: thus furnished with an = undance 
Latin scholars. The means and the benefits of of moisture at the root, where, for wheat, itseems 
irrigation, or watering, were it seems, welito be only wanted, a fervid sun, uninierrupted 
nown, and extensively practised, by the abori-leither by fogs, or rains, or heavy blasts, or cold 
ginal Americans, on the Pacific Ocean, as is at-'seasons,’ which, in our country, so often disap- 
tested by that magnificent internal improvement, ‘point the hopes of the farmer, urges an uncom- 
called the Work or Maypw, near the capital o fimonly generous soil to exert ail its cne re sles, and 
Chile. ive “ brings to maturity all its fecundity.’ 

This fertilizing operation is accomplished by The soil of the valleys of Chile, is as pro- 
conducting the stream of water in a ditch above! ES ss of barley as of wheat; and apparently, 
the field to be watered. The ditch being stop- ifor the same reason, but there is not much In- 
ped up at any given point, a trench is opened injdian Corn raised ; because, asis said, it requires 
the bank and the water is passed any wherciits top as well as its root to be moistened and 
through the field in small furrows which may be! refreshed ; and, therefore, the climate does not 
made by two courses of the plough.—T hese fur-|every where snit its growth as weil as it does 
rows are opened at any desired distance from!smaj] grain. Chile is no less wonderfuily fruit- 
each other. ful in the production of hemp than in wheat.” 
Judge Bianp, in his late report concerning! “In the dry regions, the ridges and lesser 
that country, attributes, in part, the great pro-|mountains, which cannot be watered, seemed to 
duct of the Wheat crops in Chile, to the practice|be condemned to perpetual pasturage: they are 
of irrigation. In page 77—78, he remarks :— |annually clothed with a rich coat of grass, which 
“ The average préduction of wheat in thelis slowly ripened, and gradually dried into hay, 
grain country south of Aconcagua, I believe tojin which state it remains on the ground as good 
be truly estimated at about fifty bushels for one|focd for the cattle until the first rain in autumn, 
sown. The soil of the valleys of Chile, certainly|when it is spoiled or swept off, and there follows 














position, asa collection of decomposed granite, 
schorl, silex,alumine, iron ; in some specimens, 
(no doubt, those mixed with shells,) dime and 
magnesia, with sulfur, A more accurate 


has every external appearance of fertility ; but,ja season of scarcity of about two months, until 
still I am inclined to believe, that much is to be|this mountain grass springs up again.” [ His 
attributed to the peculiarity of the climate of thejdescription of the famous work of May/iu, in our 
middle and northern parts of the state. The(next. | f 
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dolent. More profit will arise, if your concerns, Wineer Grain, subject to injury when sown the|what is called its strength; before they can orm 
a correct opinion of its salutary or injurious 


uses. It would seem, that the mild lime had 
some fertilizing qualities in itself, otherwise the 
lavish use of it, whereof we read, cannot be ac- 
counted for. The lime of éurnt oyster shells, is 
mild ; and land of any tolerable staple will bear 
great quantities, beyond the proper allowance, to 
the acre of caustic lime. See Mr. ddlum’s let- 
ter, page 100 of the fourth volume Phila. Me- 
moirs. Many other instances might be adduced. 
Both large and small quantities operate at once. 
But it is fugacious ; and compared with caustic 
lime, soon exhausted. Of the mild lime of En- 
gland, seven hundred bushels have been put on 
an acre; and two hundred bushels are common. 


are extensive, from such attentions, than from a first year of liming. 

you could accomplish by your personal labour! XIII, Sow no winter grain the first year of 

confined to one object; to which, however, if}iming fields. The crop is generally retarded 

your circumstances compel you to submit, Yulin ripening, and caught by mildew, blight, or 

will soon discover the superiority, (according tOlrust. The liming here meant, is one sufficient 

} r re 29 1 . . . 
the country phraseology.) of “ come boys,” tolfor durable improvement of the soil. Those 
’ 1, tp > > > > 7 . | . . *.¢ .* 

“ go boys.” ‘I he one ensures your work i—the| who lay on lime in small quantities, which may 

other leaves it haif done. If you are rich enough/|dg neither good nor harm, often, (not always,) 

to employ an Overseer, you will be fortunate iflescape injuries, though they gain no immediate 

he will not require overlooking advantages. 

= ey t ire . ‘ 4 ° ° 

; Although some of the acquirements and du-| Nothing requires more attention to the nature 

ties herein recommended, may not be NECESSArY/and qualities of your soil, than the use of dime. 

to a mere practical farmer; they are not the/ff jt be too lavishly applied, or too frequently 

less worthy of the attention of one who wishes ‘repeated, without intervals of grass to furnish 

and has it in nae PUWON, SO. Gene 4, HePS perfectivegetable matter ; or manures, either animal Ot rerhot im th h of their entid i 

knowledge of his profession. vegetable, ploughed in for the dime (according to *Y bat 1s the strength of their mild lime com- 
‘pared with oyster shell lime, or with our magne- 


, 7 : try phraseology) to feed on; it renders 
Casual failures should not discourage confidence|*®& Cau? >} ss | , oT" . “tee ; 
ial urag your ground dime sick, and reduces it to sterility./S!29 © caustic lime, is unknown. Forty to sixty 


in a general rule; nor controversics about “tage - ef , : : 
5 : Our caustic lime must be applied in quantities UShels of the latter, are amply sufficient, with 


theories, prevent perseverance in good prac- eae . ; 
>P I s P very far less than the mild lime of Europe, if we|"® for any worn acre ; and for most of our worn 
land, too much, at the first dressing. ‘What 





tices. : 4 : . cae 
. 7 1 fait ‘would avoid turning a highly beneficial auxiliary ¥ f ' ‘ 
XI. Be not discouraged by casual failures, +, a destructive scourge. No certain rules, as\TU@ntity of oyster shell lime is proper at first, is 


not yet ascertained. Repetitions of smaller 
quantities, at intervals, would be better than ap- 
plications of too much at once. 

Mere practical results being here intended, 
you must consult books, for technical and co- 
'pious discussions on lime. 


from repetitions of good practises. Some sea-),,, quantity per acre, can be fixed, without a per- 
sons are more inauspicious than others, to some 'p.+ knowledge of the soil to which it is to be 
particular plants, or modes of culture. | Confide'.) ntied. In all cases, moderate quantities, at 
in a general rule, although, in some instances, fr, are the safest. Our common lime is here 
there may be successful exceptions. Avoid con-|yeant; as much depends on the kind of lime ap- 
troversies about theories, A useful result is\jieg, It must therefore be the study of those 
often neutralized, or lost, in a dispute on the yng apply lime, to discover its composition, or! Selection and change of Seed. Crossing meliov- 
cause or mode of producing it. A careful at-| . ones Ccdie tek Deel Quantity of Seed t 
tention to facts, is far more instructive than the! " ; Vari F ovini y eed to 
most elaborate discussions on theories. not, 15.—It re open, nearly the whole length of} an pin © Lee ey spe ippiores: | - 
‘one of its short sides, and one half of the long, Drill Husbandry, and sowing in drills. P/as- 
Summer Dung to be collected; and how to belyjz. at the north and west, besides large open-| ‘er sown on winter Grain. Hessian Fly; 
treated. lot lime injurious, and some re lings at the east. There is always 4 or 5 feet at-| some remarks on it, and some guards against 
marks on Dung, and its state of fermentation.'mosphere above the top of the manure, and be- its injuries; Wheats believed to be capable of 
XII. Gather all your sumMER punc; dropped tween it and the barn floor: anda constant cur- resisting them. 
near fences arid hedge rows, (if you will suffer|rent setting one way or another. This gives the) XIV. Select the best seed of all your grain; 
such incumbrances,) and under trees, and mixjadvantage of a free circulating air, which in ge- roll it in plaster, after wetting it, if you will not 
it with earth, on a ploughed head-land, to saveineral, in such cases, is not obtained. stech it. But a change of seed entirely, when 
it from sun, winds, and dung-beetles. All dung} “ The great difficulty I have had to encounter, the grain has been sown too long on the same 
should be covered either with earth or a roof,arises from the necessity of ax equal irrigation farm, can be at once accomplished, by procur- 
to prevent evaporation and waste of its most val-of the heap; a difficulty, which must attend alling a full supply from distant places, and the 
uable ingredients. Mix no fot lime with yourpermanently covered stercoraries. For’ water more distant the better, without waiting for the 
muck, dung, or compost-heap, before fermenta-|turned upon the heap through spouts, runs, intedious process of gradual selection, however 
tion has ceased, or sufficiently advanced, as it in-;currents, and is not equally sprinkled over the/commendable the latter may be. All thorough- 
jures moderate fermentation, and often consumes /eap, like _ ; Ree eg 2 ap ag Te in thisly expericnced writers recommend changes.(c) 
the muck. Instances, of even conflagration of business. To obviate this difficulty, I have con--——— 
strawy muck, by hot lime, to a great extent, can structed a very simple machine, which answers, (c) Ona matter, upon which opinions so contra- 
be given. No doubt, excess of fermentation is perfectly. The stone piers, which support the dictory are entertained, by men of equally good 
injurious ; and over-rotted dung is not desirable. beams of the barn, divide the cellar, lengthways, judgment and extensive experience, it would be 
But extreme cases should not be resorted to, forjinto three equal compartments. I have a box 6,presumptuous for the Editor of this paper to de- 
instruction or argument. If lime be used, thatjinches deep, 4 feet wide, and about 13 feet long,icide, who is right and who is wrong. From his 
slacked is always safest and best, when mixed|which runs by means of wheels, upon a sort ofjown limited observation, and the comparison of 
with cither dung or compost. A justly celebrat-\wooden railway, made by strips of planks andjfacts adduced by different writers, he inclines to 
ed Lecturer, (Sir 7. Devy,) objects to watering |fixed about a foot from the floor of the barn, this|the opinion, that the benefit to be derived by 
dung. But it can be proved, by many facts, that is perforated with suitable holes. A permaneniichaxge of seed, bears no comparison to that 
infinitely more losses and injuries to dung in/spout extends through the middle of the cellar,|which results from a careful and judicious choice 
stercoraries, have accrued from the dry rot, forjand a moveable spout extends from this to the|f seed, or of breeding stock. 
defect of moisture, than can be produced in wa-jperforated box—regular openings are made in) When the farmer has come to a satisfactory 
tering muck or dung, from any cause. In co-jthe permanent spout, which may be closed aticonclusion, as to what kind of grain, or what 
vered siercoraries, as all ought to be, watering|will—It is also closed at the end. By these/breed of animals is best adapted to his purposes, 
judiciously ts all essential. See, among other|means, the box is filled from the reservoir andjajl circumstances considered, we are persuaded 
M-. Quincy’s account of bis stercorary :|pump, and each part successively irrigated, per-|that little then remains for him, but to choose, 











roofs 
ra vol. #i)Madelphia Agricultural Memoirs, p.p.|fectly and with great ease. A man, by two day’sjeach year, from his general stock, such ears of 
292, S. 4, 5.() ‘labour, can irrigate my whole cellar, and if ef |corn or individual animals, as are most remarka- 
—— ~-—- \fectually dome, twice in a season is sufficient. _[ble for those particular qualities, which induced 
6) Extract from Mr. Quincy’s account. | I have been thus minute, because I thought the|him to adopt them for cultivation or for breed- 


( 
«“ The area of my stercorary is 90 feet by 40,detail would not be unpleasing to you, and thatiing. ‘Thus, we are persuaded, those desirable 
ihe cells’ is inthe shallowest parts 8 feet deep,|/[ owed it to the interest you expressed in my/properties may be, not only perpetuated, but en- 
in its deepest 12 and in the well, if I mistake|project. hanced from year to-year, and brought speedily 
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Some distinguish between native and exotic 
plants. Our cultivated grains, particularly 
wheat, are exotic and should be frequently 
changed: though some instances of long con- 








toa state of the highest susceptible improve- 
ment. Witness the experiments of Bakewell, 
in forming breeds of different kinds of live stock. 
Not by crossing the breed, but by breeding in 
and in, as itistermed. His object was to obtain 
the greatest quantity of meat and the readiest 
disposition to fatten, with the least bone. ‘The 
bone in the leg of the Bakewell Sheep, of which 
an account was given in the second number of 
the American Farmer, was scarcely larger than 
the small end of a man’s little finger. 

The Gourd seed corn, of which we spoke in 
a former number, as being so remarkable for 
numbers of rows and length of grain, was much 
improved, in these respects, by selecting from 
the whole corn loft, for. seed, such ears as ex- 
celled most in these particulars, and was at last 
brought, as the Editor recollects, to so great a 
degree of excellence, in these points, that it was 
not an uncommon thing to find ears having from 
thirty-four to forty rows. The Hon. Judge Du- 
vall informs us, that he now has the cob of one 
which we gave him, from which he shelled forty 
perfect rows. It will often happen, that a parti- 
cular stock of animals, may possess several de- 
sirable qualities, and yet be deficient in some ex- 
cellent point possessed by some other breed, 
which, except in that point, may not be so good ; 
in such case a cross in the breed is to be recom- 
mended—but when the farmer has obtained the 


tinuance of the like crops from unchanged seed, 
may be produced. Where wheat is native, it is 
a mean grass ; it being of the Gramina tribe. 
Tt has been improved to its new perfect state, by 
change of Jocality and culture, and by crossing ; 
which is effected by sowing different kinds to- 
gether. Wheat so crossed, has been proved to 
resist mildew and other maladies, when common 
wheat of one kind, in the same or adjacent fields. 
has been ruined. Melioration of plants by cross- 
ing is found to be so successful, that in England, 
they are in the practice of applying a similai 
process to fruit trees. Mr. Anight has been 
very fortunate in renovating their Orchards, by 
crossing, from applying the pollin of one kind to 
the pistil of another, different kinds of apples, 
so as to produce, in a course of time, a new and 
vigorous race of apple trees; the old kinds hav- 
ing been, for many years, ina state of irretrieva- 
ble decay. 

But the crossing must go no farther than the 
point of melioration; i. e. unnecessary repeti- 
tions should be avoided. The barriers of nature 





dust of one good variety, as of the nonpareil ap- 
ple, should be shed upon the stigmas of aiiother 
vood variety, as of the golden pippin; and it Is 
probable some new excellent varicty might be 
thus generated. 

“ Mr. Knight has given a curious experiment 
of his impregnating the stigmas of the pea-blos- 
soms of one variety with the farina of another. 
He says, Treatise of Apple and Pear, page 42, 
** Blossoms of a small white garden-pea in which 
the males had previously been destroyed, were 





desired combination of good qualities, then let 


impregnated with the farina of a large clay-co- 





must not be broken down. Hybridous (d) mix- 
tures are unfruitful and worthless. 

Our grain plants do not tiller, or stool, as for- 
merly; and especially those necessarily sown 
late, to escape the Hessian Fly. A greater 
quantity of seed must therefore be allowed, than 
our predecessors were in the habit of using. One 
would imagine, that in countries celebrated for 
agricultural knowledge, the point of thick or 
thin sowing had been long settled. Yet, in Eng- 
land, the Larmer’s Journal, (a most valuable 
publication) is filled with disputes on this subject, 
especially on the question, whether poor land 
should or should not be sown thickly, and rich 
land thinly ?—Poor land should not be sown at 
all, with wheat, or any grain requiring much nu- 
triment, if any adequate return be counted upon: 
It seems that spring wheat is sown thick, as far 
as three bushels to the acre, in the month of 
April, or beginning of May. A kind—the ¢riti- 
cum estivum of the Botanists, may be hoed, dib- 
bled, or harrowed in, on bare places, where grain 
sown in autumn has failed; and will ripen with 
the autumn sown grain. It is bearded, with 
white straw and reddish grain, and does not mil- 
dew. The Zalavera, or Spanish wheat, is now 
in great credit in England. Possibly spring wheat 
would generally escape the fly. No successful 
means have been taken to gain a ferfect know- 
lledge of agricultural facts, in regard to this for- 
midable foe, although we have so long suffered 
lunder its desolating ravages. Oats may some- 
times attract the fly and save your wheat; as 
‘buckwheat sown or accidentally growing among 
‘corn-hills, invites the grub from your corn-plants. 

The drill-husbandry, and seeding with instru- 
‘ments for sowing in drills, calculated to save, as 





i sed i loured kind with purple blossoms. The produce wit ‘ A 
him stop and breed in and in. We apprehend, pari prowuce well as more regularly to distribute and nourish 


that the Bekewcll and the fine sheep of the|f the seeds thus obtained, were of a dark gray! 
colour, but these having no fixed habits, were! 


Blakes and Reynoidses, on the cliffs of the Chesa- 
peake Bay, ia Calvert, would be an excellent 
cross. 

To collect good seeds, according to the obser- 
vations of Mr. Cooper, of Philadelphia, consists 
not in preduding new seeds from distant places, 
as is generally supposed, but in selecting the 


soon changed by cultivation into a numerous 
variety of very large and extremely luxuriant 
white ones; which were not only much larger 
and more productive than the original white 
ones, but the number of seeds in each pod was 
increased from seven or eight to eight or nine, 





best seeds of his own; which, though he has 


and not unfrequently to ten. The newly made 


the seed, have had many vicissitudes of opimion 
land practice in Europe. Here, experience has 
been so much confined to a few, that it would be 
hazardous to pronounce, decisively, concerning 
it. It has zealous advocates; and should be an 
jobject of experiment, where circumstances war- 
rant and require the practice. 


| Some contend for the efficacy of plaster sown 


gray kinds I found were easily made white 2” the winter grain, both for its beneficial opera- 


constantly sown or planted them in the same) les ' ad's 
‘ : Se , : : 7 5 wi ition on the growth of the plant, and to refel the 
soil, every article of his produce is greatly supe-/28%0 by impregnating their blossoms with the - ag pe 


e ° ° . . | . re Dp stap.?? nar 544 ’ 
rior to those of any other person who supplies farina of another white kind. In this experiment “en 7 soe way ary Pi ‘. — 4 a ag 
: pony e-| j . j ° »In the 2d vi 1¢ of the Philadeiphia Memoirs, a 
the market, and they seem still in a state of im-'he seeds, which grew towards the point of the 1D ' a i whee ~ gt ‘ly THE . 
provement. He believed that no kind of incest/Pod, and were by position first exposed to the/Suggestion of its uses to repel the ly was nade ; 


would degenerate the breeds of vegetables, andj2ction of the male, would sometimes producejand lately it has been alleged, that it has been 


therefore adopted the plan of Mr. Bakewell, in 
England, in respect to quadrupeds, who continu- 
ed to improve his flocks and herds by the man- 
agement of those, in which the properties he 
wished to produce, were more conspicuous, 
without regard to consanguinity or incest—let us 
here add the remarks of that enterprising ge- 
nius and learned philosopher, Dr. Darwin, in his 
Phytologia, page 408. 

“ 70 generate the best kinds of seeds the most 
healthy plants must be chosen, and those which 
are most early in respect to the season; these 
should be so insulated, as to have no weak plants 
of the same species, or even genus, in their vici- 
nity, lest the fecundating dust of weaker plants 
should be blown by the winds upon the stigmata 
of the stronger, and thus produce a less vigorous 
progeny. 

“ Where new varieties are required, the male 





lseeds like it in colour, whilst those at the other/attended with success, 


end would follow the female. 


“ In other instances, the whole produce of the 
pod would take the colour of one or other of the 
parents; and I had once an instance in which 
two peas at one end of a pod, produced white 
seeds like the male, two at the other end gray 
ones like the female, and the central seeds took 
the intermediate shade, a clay colour. Some- 
thing very similar appears to take place in ani- 
mals, which produce many young ones at a birth. 
when the male and female are of opposite colours. 
From some very imperfect experiments I have 
made, I am led to suspect, that considerable ad- 
vantages would be found to arise from the use of 
new or regenerated varicties of wheat, and these 
are easily obtained, as this plant readily sports in 
varieties, whenever different kinds are sown to- 
gether.” See sect. VII. 2. 6. of this work.” 


But as to its use in in- 
lcreasing the growth or productiveness of the 
iplant, great differences of opinion exist, When 
lgrass, (Clover especially) is sown o7 the grain, as 
lis now the common practice, plaster is apt to 
throw up the grass so juxuriantly, that it injures 
the growth of the wheat or rye, by keeping the 
lower joints of the stems so moist and tender, as 
to check the circulation of the sap; and cause 
them to lay or fall, when the heads are formed, 
and become heavier than the straw will support; 
though they are often mere chaff, through want 
of sustenance which is engrossed by the grass. 
Still the practice has respectable advocates.— 
Clean and good farming, with a sufficiency of 








(d) Hybridous—a “ hard word.” It is derived 
from /yérida, latin, and means begotten between 
animals of different species, 
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sufficiency of manure, admitting late sowing so 


that the flig%its of the flies are, for the most partiertions to revive the almost expiring husbandry 
over, before the young wheat plants are in suffi-jof our country. 


cient forwardness to afford a lodgment for the 
eggs or nits of the fly, seem to be the best 
guards against its ruinous ravages. Wheats 
with solid straw, resist the compression of the in- 
durated tegument containing the nits, whilst pipy 
stems yield to its pressure, and when the head is 
formed, become prostrated by its weight. The} 
yellow bearded wieat has been found to escape! 
injuries from this inveterate destroyer. Some| 
other kinds have been speken of, as having simi- 
lar properties. 
[ To be continued. | 








On the Kelp, or Sea Weed, 
AS A MANURE. 
Knowing, as we do, that a great quantity of| 


kelft, or as it is usualiy termed, sea weed or sca} 
ore—is cast upon the shores of farms in Mary-| 


land, lying on tide water, the following communi-! 





ps ea nagiooegar icanvas to every breeze, and on every sea ; nur- 
e ‘iments, as ts utility, asa means| a 4s . 
RPEPIMEN'S, as to Hs Ullity, as a MEANS) ed, and supported, by legislative aid and le- 


ral Society of Virginia,” my thanks tor their ex- 


I have been much gratified in 
the perusal of their proceedings, and I hope edi- 
fied. by the communications they have given to 
the public. Let them steadily proceed in their 
laudable objects; they will soon receive the 
meed of their useful and patriotic labours, in the 
applause and gratitude of their fellow men, and 
the delightful reflection of having advanced the 
character and prosperity of their country. 

When I reflect that agriculture is the only 
source whence man, and I may say almost al] 
animated nature, derive the means of subsistence, 
I am astonished at the neglect, and apparent 
contempt, with which she has been treated. In- 
deed until within a few years, the pursuits of 
husbandry were not deemed the most reputable, 
or honourable. What! can that be aught than 
reputable, which gives bread to man? Can that 
be aught than honourable, which increases indi- 
vidual and national prosperity ? And yet, when 
on one side I view with exultation, the increasing 
commerce of this nation, unfurling her swelling 


of fertilizing land, caught our attention in the| 


Richmond Inguirer, in February last, and was! 


read with speciai interest. Of all species of lit- 
ter for farm yards and stables, this appears to be 
the best, because independently of its own fer- 
tilizing powers, it serves as well at least as any 
other litter, for absorbing and retaining other 
manures with which it readily and advantageous- 
ly compounds. Observing that some time had 
clapsed since the date of Mr. Griffin’s memo 
randa, and presuming that in the mean time he 
had multiplied his experiments, we took the 
liberty of addressing him, soliciting the results of 
his subsequent observations. The letter, bearing 
date May 26th, !819,isthe reply with which we 
have been politely favoured, and for which we 
repeat our acknowledgements. 

We have understood, that Col. A/aynadier, the 
President of the Agricultural Society, at Anna- 


polis, is making trial of the ke/f, on his land, and) 


we shall endeavour to procure the result.—It is 
probable, that it will act with more or less effi- 
cacy, according to the saltness of the water 
with which it is saturated, at the time of being 
thrown upon the shore, and the interval which 
elapses between that and the time when it is ap- 
plied either to the farm yard, or to the land. In 
all situations, however, it must be a valuable re- 
source, either as a manure in itself, or a ready 
means of collecting and increasing other manures, 
and ought to be husbanded accordingly. 

PAPER LAID BEFORE THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIE- 

TY OF VIRGINIA, AT THEIR LAST MEETING. 


“ The splendours of royalty, and the trophies of 
ambitions, may elevate the voice of adulation, 
but they expire -with the hour, and the mo- 
narch. They, indeed, are the benefactors of 
mankjpd, who bestow on posterity their most 


refined pleasures, and their most wsefu/ 
speculations.” : 
Yorktown, Nov. 8, 1818. 
Sin, 


Being of that class of society denominated 
agricultural, I beg leave through you (the organ 
of communication) to tender to the “Agricultu- 





gislative protection: on the other I am apalled 
‘by the melancholy picture which her e/der twin 
sister, Agriculture, presents—sinking under un- 
merited neglect, and pining in unassisted obscur- 
‘ity, apparently “ the world forgetting,” certainly 
“ by the world forgot.”— Look on this picture, 
land on that,” and laying your hand unon your 
heart, deny, if you can, that the industry and 
enterprise of mankind have been too long di- 
verted from a pursuit and occupation, which 
seems to have been marked by heaven, as their 
most useful (and consequently) honourable avo- 
cation. The “Agricultural Society of Virginia,” 
having thrown open the doors of inquiry, and so- 
licited the lights of experimental knowledge, I 
‘beg leave to obtrude upon their time, and to offer 
lto them the results of some crude experiments 
on substances for manures. The patriotic and 
lenlightened’ president of your society, has been 


jpleased to say, (and very justly) that “ the first 
necessity of agriculture, is fertility ;” permitme 
to add, that the grand arcanum of good hus- 
bandry, is the production of the greatest. possible 
\quantity of fertilizing earth. In the present ex- 
nausted state of our lands, produced by the un- 
jaiding and unrelenting culture, (I mean no dis- 
respect to their memory) of our progenitors, it 
becomes absolutely necessary to resort to arti- 
ficial and natural manures to restore their lost 
fertility. Fully impressed with this belief, a 
few years past, my attention was drawn to a 
marine vegetable, which promises to reward the 
labourer for his toil—the “ kelp,” or “ sea weed” 
as it is commonly termed. This is an indigenous 
jplant, growing on the becs of our rivers, and 
thrown upon their shores by the tides. I com. 
imenced my experiments in 1809, thus : I cover- 
ed a space of land of ten acres with kelp, about 
three inches deep ; it was taken from the shore in 
an undecayed state, and dripping with the sal 
\water of the river. A cart load of ten or twelve 


bushels in its wet state (it is very heavy) was de- 
posited at each angle or corner of a space of land 
five yards square ; these bulks were spread in- 
jward of the square, until they met, and were 
jequally diffused over the whole surface they 





were intended for. When the whole space of 


ten acres was thus covered, it was immediately 


ploughed in, with the largest plough then in use 
among us: this was done in winter—the ensuing 
summer this field was pianted with corn. The 
average product of it was three barrels per acre. 
The soil was light, some grit and some shell 
intermixed. The corn on the piece thus manur- 
ed, took an earlier start in vegetation than the 
corn in the adjoining land, and throughout the 
summer preserved its superiority in colour and 
luxuriancy. The product, (I write only from 
memory, having preserved no memoranda of any 
of my experiments) was, as well as 1 can now 
recollect, fifty-eight barrels of clean, sound, 
long corn. , 

Encouraged by this experiment, the ensuing 
spring I attempted one other with kelp. Four 
acres of land of the quality above described, 
were well covered in the manner above stated, 
and “ turned in,” and in March sown with oats, 
as was the surrounding land. The oats on the 
sea-weed land soon manifested a decided supe- 
viority, distinguishable by their increased height, 
and rich, deep green colour, which they main- 
tained over the other oats until the period of 
ripening. The produce I cannot state, because 
not measured; as much of the crop was lost, 
by the falling or “ lodging” of the oats, the con- 
sequence of their extreme luxuriance. If I mis- 
take not, you, sir, were a witness of this experi- 
ment ; you saw the oats in the month of May, 
and I remember the expression of your convic- 
tion of the value of kelp as a manure. 

Not satisfied with these experiments, I pro- 
ceeded to the trial of kelp as a manure for to- 
bacco. A half acre of land, ina fie!d of eight 
acres, was covered with kelp, solely ; the rest of 
the field was well manured from cow pens 
stables. At first, the plants in the hills of fae 
part where the kelp was, appeared feeble, nor 
grew with the vigour of the plants around them. 
In June, a drought of three weeks’ duration took 
place; when, to my astonishment and delight, I 
perceived these plants to become of good colour, 
shortly assuming a healthy dark green hue, and 
shooting forward during this dry spell of weather, 
they recovered from their inferiority, contend- 
ing for mastery with the plants around them, 
which they soon acquired, and preserved. All 
the plants in the field were topped to ten leaves. 
The kelp land produced adark strong tobacco— 
the rest of the lot was of a yellower cast, and 
milder when smoked. Never expecting to com- 
municate this experiment, except orally to my 
friends, I have. preserved no memoranda of 
weights or quantity. I am satisfied the weight 
was greater, in proportion to the number of 
plants, in the kelp than that of the other manur- 
ed land. 

These experiments of kelp as a manure for 
corn, oats and tobacco, leave with me no doubt 
that it will also be found beneficial to wheat, on 
a fallow. I shall proceed to this experiment in 
the course of the ensuing summer. 

You will perceive, sir, that the experiments 
detailed above, were all made with the green and 
wet vegetable, yet fresh from the bed of the 
river. I have never used it, in a compost, nor 
in a decomposed state ; but doubt not, its effi- 
cacy would be enhanced it decomposed before it 
is used as manure. The immediate operation of 
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the kelp, in its green and undecayed state, I \the subject) with the celebrated “ Dean of St.{cially on our lands bordering on salt water. Lhe 


have attributed to the muriate of soda it con- 
tains, and to the animal substances found inter- 





Patrick’s” that he who makes two blades of grassjexperiments made with gypsum in this part of 
grow where only one grew, is of more value tojthe state, have been few, and unmatured. I have 


mixed with it; which are chiefly of that class society, than all the politicians and statesmen ofjmyself made only one trial of it. We arewuch 


usually denominated “ nettles,” which, being ge-an age. Holding this faith, I tender to the 
latinous, are speedily decomposed after inhuma- Agricultural Society of Virginia,” the hom- 
tion. In all the experiments { have made with|age of my high respect fur their characters, and 
kelp, I have observed that the spot where the the noble cause in which they are engaged: and 
wet load was deposited, always produced a more;to you, sir, the assurance of my esteem and 
luxuriant vegetation for the first year, than the friendship. 
other portion of land which was covered after the; THOMAS GRIFFIN. 
kelp had remained some days exposed to the,/Dr. JOHN ADAMS, Secretary of the 
rays of the sun, afd consequent evaporation. Agricultural Society of Virginia. ; 

In some minor experiments with dry sea weed, 
I have found it not so immediately active as the; TO THs. EDITOR. 





infested here, with a grass termed the “ wire 
grass” and a vine bearing pea, called the “ Pat- 
ridge pea.” I had prepared a lot of ground for 
red clover; and the seed sown in the fall, rose 
well; the spring twelve months succeeding, I 
took off anearly crop of hay, and plastered im- 
‘mediately one third of the lot. The plaster 
levinced no effect for some days, when suddenly 
the pea and “ wire grass” were seen to rise lux- 
uriantly, and both continued to grow to the en- 
lire destruction of the clover. When the pea 
came to maturity, and sunk afier seeding, the 








green, and wet with our salt river water; which = ; , 
has induced me to suspect that our river water, dated— York-Town, Virg. May 26th, 1819. 


may be made a source of improvement to our/MY GOOD sIR, appeared. Hence it would appear, that plaster 
husbandry, if used as a menstrum in composts. Your polite favour of the 26th ultimo, wasiof paris is a beneficial agent, in the production 
The kelp I have found to be longer in the pro-duly received ; for which, and the several num-jof grasses on lands bordering on salt water 
cess of decomposition than any other vegetable|bers of your valuable and interesting paper the|rivers; for though, in the experiment above 
I-have used. In the fields where I have used(“ American Farmer”) which accompanied it,cited, I lost my clover, yet an ample crop of 
kelp, in 1811, 1812, I found many detached par-laccept I pray you, my sincere thanks. Suchlother grasses succeeded,which viewed as manures 
cels of it yet unrotted the last year, (1817) whenjpublications as you are now engaged in, cannot|would have been equally valuable; the quantity, 
fallowing for corn. Hence it would appear afail to be beneficial to society, if the friends tojnot species of vegetable only, being the deside- 
durable manure, gradually yielding its fertilizing|agriculture, and the practical portion of our hus-jratum among farmers, who raise grasses for live, 
properties: nor did I perceive the crop on the bandmen, will communicate the results of theirjor green manures. 
land when last tilled, to be inferior to that which efforts, and experience. It isa melancholy truth, You are pleased sir, to request, to be furnished 
grew the year the “ weed” was first applied. I\that the votaries of Ceres, have too long slum- with “ notes of any other particulars which sub- 
have no doubt but that a compost of kelp and bered in the dormity, of (at least apparent) indo-|sequent experience” may enable me to make. 
marl or any-calcareous substance, laid in al.ernatelence ; certainly they have too long withheid/I am fond of gardening, and frequently amuse 
strata of each, and the salt river water occasional-from society, the light they might have afforded.|myself in personally assisting in this culture, 
ly applied as a dissolvent, would produce a ma-| The establishment of state agricultural societies, which if not extended, éo far as to preducg fatigue, 
nure, equal, if not superior in value, to any now,will probably arouse them from their sloth, and I|I have found, conducive to my health. The last 
in use. To the husbandman of this-section of hope, (with you) dissipate their reluctance tosummer I made a horticultural experiment of 
the state, kelp is an easily attained, and, in my appear before the public. The state of, almostthe sea-weed as a manure for the potato, (sola- 
opinion, estimable manure. In the southern hopeless exhaustion, to which a continued seriesnum tuberosum.) I planted twenty hills with 
banks of this river, and the banks of the creeks of bad husbandry, had nearly reduced a large potatoes, with the sea-weed at the bottom ; which 
which discharge their waters into it, vast bodies, portion of the country around me, had drawn my weed had previously passed through my stables, 
I -may almost say inexhanstible supplies of marlattention to the subject of manures, and particu-jas litter for my horses. Twenty hills more, were 
are_to be found, which, when the industry of ourjlarly to the kelp or sea weed, with which, ourplanted with the keip, fresh from the river. 
agriculturists shail bring into use in the compostjrivers near the Chesapeake abound; my expe- I'wenty other hills were planted, and the com- 
above suggested, will, I am certain, so far in-"iments exceeded my most sanguine expecta-mon cow-pen manure used, another twenty hills 
crease the fertility of the soil, as to check the tions, and though I was aware, that the commu-were ptanted with the ashes [rom a vessel, from 
tide of emigration, and dissipate the Alabamajnications of them, to the Agricultura] Society of which lie had been drawn. The lixivium had 
mania which now rages among our citizens. 1) Virginia, would be uninteresting to a large por- been drained from the ashes, some time, and the 
shall proceed to other experiments, and on ajtion of the members; yet it might possibly find ashes were obliged to be pulverized, before ap- 
different soil, with the keip; and shall eccasion-(he way to that section of the state, where this plication to the hill. They were (each parcel) 
ally contitiue my commiunications, if the Society)manure could be procured, and thus my object cultivated in the same manner, and on the same 
shall deem them worthy of their attention. be answered. The notice you have proposed to'soil, a light loam ; the potato planted with the 
The agriculture of our country can only be\ake of this communication, demands my ac-cow manure rose earlier, and maintained a supe- 
improved by the dissemination of correct princi-/knowledgments. rior luxuriance of top, or vine, over all the rest; 
ples.of the science and practice of husbandry ;, I will now answer, as far as my experience the stalk of the potato, which had been manured 
the experiments of skilful farmers; and im-|will permit me, the queries contained in your wiih the kelp from the stable, presented a Ifealth- 
provement in implements of husbandry. These letter.—Ist, I have no data on which to form aler appearance, in size, and colour, than either of 
are, (I presume) some of the objects, whichidecided opinion of the effects of gypsum on landthe others; I carefully watched their growth, 
called your Society” into existence to which the kelp has been applied. I haveand when the sialk by its declining, or rather 
I fear, sir, I shail have trespassed upon the/hitherto made no experiments of the combined decay, evinced the time of maturity of the vege- 
time and patience of the Society. If so, I “ cry effects of these manures, but I am induced to be- table, I had the whole dug, and each separately 
their mercy.” If they shall find any useful mat- lieve, their agency would not be so beneficial ;measured. The product from the hills manured 
ter contained in the present communication, I because the muriate of soda, we find in the sea-|with kelp from the stable, was one fourth greater 
shall have attained the object I had in view when weed, if brought into direct contact with the sul-ithan either of the other parcels; the potatoes 
I commenced 1t, to afford my mite to the stock|phateof lime, or plaster of paris ; might by this)were considerably larger though fewer in num- 
of agricuitural information. I have been thusidirect combination, destroy the active properties ber ; and when dressed for the table, were ‘dryer 
minute in detailing the experiments, and my ob-jof the gypsum, or plaster. 2dly, Nor can I\(or as it is commonly termed, more mealy) than 
servations growing out of them—that should any|think, that the kelp and plaster act in the samelthose taken from either of the other hills. In - 


wire grass continued to increase ; the clover dis- 

















of my countrymen be disposed to use the kelp as;way ; the active agent of the sca-weed, being the 
a manure, they may do so with the experience o! muriate of soda, with which it abounds particular- 
which I am possessed; and should I by this)ly when fresh; that of the plaster of paris, being 
communication induce a single person to an ef-jsulphate of lime. I am sir, no chymist, and 
fort to improve his soil, I shall be amply reward-|hazard the above opinions with much hesitation. 
ed. I have thought, (ever since I did think upon’3dly, You inquire if plaster of paris, acts benefi- 





aumber (not in size) the cow-penned hills far 
exceeded. The produce from the hiils where the 
other manures were used, was large and nearly 
equal. I thus found by this small experiment, 
that either of these manures were valuable in 
the culture of the potato, but especially the kelp; 
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which had passed through the stable ; and I have 


been enabled to account for the superiority ofjwith the quantity and quality of its lands, every 
the kelp from the stable, only from the combi-jone must acknowledge, that there is room enough 
ned effects of the salt or muriate of soda which|to admit of a great increase of husbandmen, not/were accustomed. 
the sea-weed contains, and the volatile salts andjonly for the settlement of places entirely uncul- 
nitre which it had imbibed while in the stable,tivated, but also for the good culture of those al- 
which appear to have had an early, and activej|ready settled. But cannot manufactures flourish 


In comparing the population of the country,jcould daily accomplish the work of above eighty 


men. 
deprived them of the employment to which they 


requisite manual labour. 


The shearers resisted its use, because it 


What a capital thing would 


this machine be for the United States ! 


Foreigners would nearly or quite supply the 
Weare told that 1800 


effect upon the weed; as, when the potatoesjin the United States, until there shall not be foundjare weekly landing on our shores, a majority of 


were dug, a much less quantity was found of thisjin the wide waste, between the Atlantic, and the 
Pacific, a single spot capable of admitting an ad- 
the river had been deposited, and consequently|ditional cultivator? Who dare say, that millions 
a greater decomposition of the vegetable matterjof civilized people will relapse to the savage 
I am satisfied that the kelp|state of the Indians of the forests, and wear the 


weed, than in the hills where the wet weed from 


had taken place. 


passing through a stable, or farm pen, will bejunmanufactured skins of wild beasts ? 
found an invaluable manure, for all grain crops,such must be the case, unless somebody can di- 





whom are probably mechanics of some kind, 
and many, especially of the English and Irish 
emigrants, are doubtless, spinners, weavers, cloth- 
iers, dyers, &c. 
thrown out of employment in England, who, in 
And yet\spite of the restrictive law of non-expatriation, 
will find their way to the United States, even if 


We hear that multitudes are 


as well as bulbous rooted vegetables; and withjvine the ways and means of paying foreigners forithey are obliged to come through France, as up- 





this manure, I should be much disposed to con-|cotton, woollen, and linen goods, enongh to sa- 
tisly ¢heir demand, in a state of civilization andenter into factories if opportunity be offered 


them. 


test the palm for the Solanum Tudbcrosum, with 


the wonderful Ruta Baga, as food, of greateritaste for dress. 


nutrition for man, as well as animals. The ef- 
fects of the sea-weed will be felt, as long after 


it has passed through the farm pen, as if it werejagricultural pursuits. 


applied to the soil fresh from the river; but 


wards of 500 lately did. 


They will cheerfully 


The encouragement of Domestic Ma- 


There can be no difficulty in procuring hands, nufactures would not only give employment to 


In the great mass of population, there is no 


notwithstanding the facility of entering uponforeigners compelled to seek an asylum in the 


United States, but would invite and draw hither 
men of skill and capital to add strength and 


where it abounds as much as it does on the shoresjinconsiderable number of persons, incapable ofjbeauty to the system. We have already many 
of the Chesapeake, and her tributary streams, no|performing the labours in agriculture, and yet 


dificulty can arise in continually procuring ajcapable of rendering essential services in various 
successive supply ; and the farmer whose indus-|departments of manufactures. 
try shall lead him to the use of this weed will,dren, of both sexes, and men rendered infirm by 
I am sure, soon tind himself amply remuneratedjage or other causes might be found, in numbers, 


for his labour, and encouraged to persevere in its! 
use——I should certaily prefer its passage through 
a farm per ; an earlier effect will be the one 
consequence ; and imbibing active agents from 
the animal foeces, will be another ; thus increas- 
ing its value, as an active pabulum for vegetable 
productions, 

I fear, sir, I shall have transgressed, by this 
prolix communication. Soon after I received 
your letter, I was called from home upon neces- 
sary business, which has been the cause of delay, 
in answering it; and which I hope will be deem-| 





ed sufficiently exculpatory of me, from the charge} 
of designed neglect. Prior to the reception of| 
your letter, I had procured some plaster of Paris | 
for the purposes of experiment. I have beer! 
recently engaged in some experiments with s+ 
weed, plaster, unslacked lime, and marl, d. 
ently united, and applied; these have been, t 
the present growing crop of corn; as yet no et- 
fects ave visible ; if any valuable, should arise 
(if desired) they will be communicated. I la- 
ment that you have thought it necessary to apo- 
logise. As members of the same great family, 
we are bound to afford any light or information 
We may possess, to each other, and to the com- 
munity, by which its prosperity may be advanced. 
My feeble aid shall not be withheld. 

Be pleased to accept the assurances of re- 
spect, of sir, your humbie servant, 

TH. GRIFFIN. 


J. S. Skinner, Esq. 
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The practicability of success, in Domestic 


Manufactures, has been thought doubtful, onjing, they would perform the work of a vast num- 
account of a supposed scarcity of Aands in thelber of hands. 


United States. 


iment to a vast number of individuals, who, with- 


Women, chil- 


sufficient to perform a large part of the manual 
labour requisite in manufacturing cotton, wool, 
and flax; while necessity, humanity or custom, 
would exclude them from agricultural employ 
ments. More than one half of the persons, em- 
ployed in the cotton factories of Great Britain, 
are women and children. And here we cannot 
put remark, that this peculiar attribute of manu- 
factures, is alone, on the principal of economy, 


honourable examples of the success of foreigners 
engaged in the useful arts among us. The gen- 
tlemen Duponts, on. the Brandywine, near Wil- 
mington in Delaware, have rendered that stream 
as famous for its factories, as it is for the battles 
fought there by the heroes of the revolution. 
We need not look beyond our own city. Barker’s 
foundery, in North Calvert Street, has been rais- 
ed ina few years to its present state, by a fo- 
reigner, who came to this country pennyless and 
friendless. A noble example of the prosperity 
of industry, honesty, and economy ! We quote 
the following article, from Niles’ Weekly Regis- 
ter, of Saturday 29th ult. “ One of the largest 


sufficient to balance all objections, that can bejfactories, at Leeds, has recently been shut up, 


made to the policy of encouraging them. How 
important it is to furnish a very useful employ- 


out it, must live in idleness and mischief, devour- 
ing the fruits of industry, and corrupting the 
morals of society! At the low wages of fifty 
lars per annum, the annual value of one mil- 

1 of persons would be fifty millions of dollars; 
sum equal to above half of the national debt ! 
Machinery might be more extensively used in 
the United States than in any other country in 
the world. It would be attended with the great- 
est possible advantage without the least disadvan- 
tage. If there bea scarcity of hands, it would 
supply the want of them; and there could be 
no workmen thrown out of employment by the 
introduction and use of it—none to suffer and 
growl for being deprived of the means of subsist- 
ence. The streams, in every state, and in almost 
every county in the Union, abound with power- 
ful water falls. The country affords an abun- 


terials, necessary for the production of steam 


any manual labour, except that which women and 
children are adequate to perform. It should be 
considered, that the mechanic powers would be 
a vas, capital to the nation. For while they 





and several hundred hands, in consequence, turn- 
ed out of employ. The proprietor is about to 
remove to the United States, to resume his la- 
bours on an extensive scale.” Glorious news ! 
‘Let him be received with a hearty welcome. 
‘Such an accession will be of more real service 
to the country, than all the banks it contains ; 
more than even all the speeches of congress, du- 
ring the last session. 

In the cities and towns on the Atlantic, there 
are thousands who will be compelled to abandon 
their residence, unless they be furnished with 
some means of subsistence more than commerce, 
without manufactures, can afford. Many, hav- 
ing practised mechanic arts, would be better ca- 
pable and more inclined to labour in the con- 
struction and management of manufacturing 
powers, than in the business of clearing and cul- 
tivating lands. 

Some part of the United States are pretty 
thickly settled, and could spare from agricultural 


dance of wood, coal, and other combustible ma-|pursuits, many hands, who would rather engage 


in factories on the spot of their nativity, among 


Machines, used as extensively as they might be.their friends and relations, than go far from 
would almost entirely supercede the necessity of/home, to cultivate the waste lands of the west. 


Whatever charms there may be in rural scenes, 
it would seem, that they have not been hitherto 
irresistibiy attractive. Our cities and. towns 
have been filled with tradesmen and professional 


would consume neither meat, drink, nor cloth-|men, with no very bright prospects; while the 


productions of the soil bore a very high price. 


There was lately invented injAnd what additional attractions will agriculture 





‘France, a machine for shearing cloth, whici/hold out to the lovers of grain, when wheat flour is 
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four or five dollars per barrel, corn meal at about 
forty or fifty cents a bushel, cotton at twelve or 
fifteen cents a pound, and other articles at the 
same rate ; with no prospect of better prices. 
Under such circumstances, it seems by no means 
imposible, that even cu/tivators should turn their 
hands to manufactures. 
OPIFICI AMICUS. 


THE MURRIAN, 


this island would be immediately to obtain an or-kinds of animals, goes so far, that numerous 
der from government to prevent any cattle fromjagents, deadly poisonous to some, are nutritive 
being removed which were found within fivejto others, as the water hemlock, to cows and 
miles of the place, supposed to be infecfed, forjgoats, &c. See Anderson’s Agriculture, vol. ii. 
a few days; till the certainty of the existence of|p. 56. 

the pestilence could he ascertained, by acommit-| A universal mortality then cannot well be 


tee of medical people. As soon as this was as- 
certained, all the cattle within five miles of the 
place should be immediately slaughtered, and 
consumed within the circumscribed district ; and 


their hides put into lime-water, before proper 


A DISEASE INCIDENT TO HORNED CATTLE. _ |inspectors. 
NO. ITI. Larrey’s Memoirs, by Dr. Hall, vol. ii. p. 85, 
= gives the history of a similar epidemic in Italy. 


in 1793, sweeping as it were in a torrent through 
the whole brute creation of the country. In it, 

S1r—Having stated summarily my impressions|obstructed bowels was a leading symtom and the 
of the cause, character and treatment of the ob-lyielding of them on the third day, attended 
structed bowels, in the cattle of Pennsylvania.|by cutaneous perspiration was always favour- 
I will now trouble you with those of what thelable, while on the contrary, under continued ob- 
Murrian really is, and some explanatory remarks.'struction “the abdomen became inflated, the 
The term Murrian, if its history is looked overjhair dry and stiff, and easily disengaged by the 
in connexion with that of epidemics among blackifingers; the strength failed; the ears became 
cattle, will perhaps be found applicable to them|withered and pendant. Cutaneous perspiration 
only in a low form of fever, with strong tendency|ceased, the breath grew fetid, respiration diffi- 
to inflammation and mortification in various vital cult, the animal tottered, and if it fell, had not 
organs, the bowels especially, and not properly power to rise. Sometimes at this second period, 
referable to any local or casual disease. The/the intestines relaxed spontaneously, for the co- 
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ascribed to a specific cause and may be other- 
wise accounted for. Under these circumstances, 
it seems strange, that Dr. Darwin should class a 
“ Pestis Vaccina” murrian or plague in caitle, 
under the head “ Pestis” or plague in the 
human species, especially as the region of the 
Nile, the nest and nursery of the plague, is so 
fabulously prolificy of brute animals as to have 
ascribed to its waters foecundating properues. 
“hat Larrey should consider the human species 
susceptible of brute anima! contagion in Italy, 
notoriously the elysium of human health, and a 
Pandora box to that of the brutes--or that our 
Dr. Rush should identify the yellow water of 
horses with bilious remittents, when the marshes, 
the factory, and reservoir of them, habitually pro- 
vide luxuriant bed and board for the beast. And 
may not the father of poetry have displayed more 
science in it, than skill in surgery, when he con- 
solidated the brute and human diseases of the 
xrecian camp into one epidemic, secing that in 
fact all climates, in their influences on health, are 

















Pennsylvania disease not being epidemic, the ap-pious discharge of a black fetid excrement.|“iversally favourable to them. How else could 
plication of the term Murrian to it, is falling in| Yo this succeeded an almost constant dysente-|'t happen, that through the long annals of the 
: with the practical misuse of that term. rick flux of blackish, bloody matter, equally fe-|Wrld, and black catalogue of epidemics, a com- 
4 A disease frequent among cattle in Englanditid ; the debility increased, and the animal died.|™0" Mortality should rarely concur in them; 
< called Foul Water, appears similar to that of the Malignant tumors appeared sometimes on cows, that even when human havoc was so wide and so 
i Pennsylvania disease. Dr. Darwin, referring tonear the udder.” Bleeding early was useful,?¥!ul— 
' it as notorious, without describing it in his Zoo-and if delayed, proved very injurious. Other|‘‘ That o’er the friendless bier no rites were read, 
4 nomia, class i. il. 1, 7, under the head cee I pO histories might be adduced, exhibiting)‘ No dirge slow chanted, and no pall outspread.” 
4 hagie Renum, says, “ Cows are subject to bloody the same character and course of disease, while} g4i3 every creeping thing should pass the fiery 
t urine, called foul water, by the farmers ; in oe me writers are found even of some re-\j.deal unhurt. The simple cause seems to be 
4 disease 60 grains of opium, with or without as/pute, describiag badly, and treating worse, these|inat Juxuriant vegetation, and the seasons which 
x much rust of iron, given twice a day in a balliand other diseases confusedly as Murrian, undet|.ayse it are conducive to the health of brutes 
. mixed with flour and water, or warm ale, are I the titles Murrian in the guts, in the throat, injand destructive to that of man “i 
a believe, an efficacious remedy, to which how-'hog, dry Murrian, &c. The above references ; : 
' ever, oon be prs two quarts Memes orjand explanations may tend in some degree to; 
: oats twice a day, and a cover at night, if the wea-show what the Murrian really is, and what it may > WA el pal Lb Tae 
A ther be cold ;” evidently considering it a local/be readily mistaken for, and sheesh lead to aa BAb UO RE 3 
¥ disease arising from some specific cause, which rect preseni mistakes and to encounter future FRIDAY, JUNE 11, 1819. 
“a he does not intimate, and precribing a remedy,jevils. I am not aware, that such a disease ever! = ~- 
which I have suggested as applicable to its lastihas or can prevail in America, but comparing iii Slit teins | ni — 
a stage, and in which stage only he may have con-jour climate with those congenial to it, such an INTERES PING EXTRACTS. 
in sidered or administered it, in consequence of thejevent would not be deemed impossible, and could! », Pane po i 
th early symtoms having been overlooked, as mustinot fail to prove vastly calamitous in the present! phar dip ga anne hk, enenean Agri- 
e, often occur in brute animal diseases. Under the crude state of our knowledge of these matters.| Arise & sal lemy $ American Agri- 
a head Pestis or Plague, class, ii. 1, 3, 13, Dr. Every climate, however, has its epidemics, and| ee ee, tinton. 
al Darwin notices what is no doubt the true epide in the present state of general science, it is cer-| It has been the misfortune of our country to 
“_ mic Murrian, as foliows : : tainly a deep opprobri ‘m to any civilized coun-jlook upon Agriculture as a grovelling, vulgar 
ng The frestis vaccina, or disease amongst theitry to be unacquainted wi.a those at least, which pursuit. Thus men of fortune have devoted 
ik cows, which afflicted this island about halfa cen-|belong to it. The Murrian, as here viewed,|their best educated children, to what are em- 
tury ago, seems to have been a contagious fever,/has been generally described as possessing a pe-|phatically termed, the “ Learned Professions,” 
tty with great arterial debility ; as in some of them,|culiarity almost sufficient to characterize it, viz.leaving to the most neglected and illiterate, the 
we in the latter stage of the disease, an emphysema, invading almost indiscriminately all orders ofjcares and the interests of husbandry, Vortunate- 
ge could often be felt in some parts, which evincedjanimals, contrary to the general principal, that/iy for the reputation, not to say the salvation of 
ng a considerbie progress of gangrene beneath thejeach race, has at least its peculiar epidemic dis-|the republic, we begin to form a more just esti- 
oq skin. In the sensitive inirritated fevers of thesejeases—but the existence of such a peculiarity,mate of the dignity and the rational and varied 
3 animals, I suppose about sixty grains of opium, may well be questioned, not only on accountidelights of agriculture. We begin to sce, that 
8, with two ounces of extract of oak-bark, everyiof its deviation from the general law, but inithe most beautiful and enlightening sciences are 
bho six hours, would supply them with an efficacious|the facts that the specific structure, habits and|connected with, and necessary to, the successful 
cn - medicine ; to which might be added thirty grainsjsusceptibilities of each race, precludes such ajoperations of the plough and the pruning hook. 
nol of vitriol of iron, if any tendency to bloody urine pervading influence, and that if it did not, the same/If there be any, who, entertaining false estimates 
— should appear to which this animal is liable.jcauses so Giversely applied must necessarilyjof its true character, as a science, still refuse to 
a. The method of preventing the infection from produce different effects or forms of disease./educate their sons with a view to the pursuits of 
i spreading, if it should ever again find access to’ This character in the constitution of different/agriculture, as an honourable and elegant voca- 
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tion, we would recommend :to their perusal, the 
following extracts, to show, that some of the 
greatest and most cluquent historians and states- 
men, in different ages and countries, have not 
thought the subject unworthy of their attention ; 
and to show that such inquiries are not incompa- 
tible with splendid proficiency in other branches 
of knowledge. 


EXTRACT NO. L....Gisdon. 


“ Whatever evils either reason or declamation 
have imputed to extensive empire, the power o! 
Rome was attended with some beneficial conse- 
quences to mankind ; and the same freedom of 
intercourse which extended the vices, diffused 
likewise the improvements, of social life. 

In the more remote ages of antiquity, the world 
was unqually divided. The east was in the im- 
memorial possession of arts and luxury ; whilst 
the west was inhabited by rude and warlike bar- 
barians, who either disdained agriculture, or to 
whom it was totally unknown. Under the pro- 
tection of an established government, the pro- 
ductions of happier climates, and the industry of 
more civilized nations, were gradually introduc- 
ed into the western countries of Europe, and 


neighbourhood of the sea, were insensibly ex- 
ploded by industry and experience. The culti- 
vation of flax was transported from Egypt to 
Gaul, and enriched the whole country, however 
it might impoverish the particular lands on which 
it was sown. The use of artificial grasses be- 
came familiar to the farmers both of Italy and 
the previnces particularly the Lucerne, which 
derived its name and origin from Media. The 
assured supply of wholesome and plentiful food 
for the cattle during winter, multiplied the num- 
ber of the flocks and herds, which in their turn 
contributed to the fertility of the soil. To all 
these improvements may be added an assiduous 
attention to mines and fisheries, which, by em- 
ploying a multitude of laborious hands, serve to 
increase the pleasures of the rich, and the sub- 
sistence of the poor. The elegant treatise of 
Columella describes the advanced state of the 
Spanish husbandry, under the reign of Tiberius, 
and it may be observed, that those famines which 
so frequently afilicted the infant republic, were 
seldom or never experienced by the extensive 
empire of Rome. The accidental scarcity, in 
any single province, was immediately relieved 
by the plenty ofits more fortunate neighbours. 





the natives were encouraged by an open and pro-| Agriculture is the foundation of manufactures, 
fitable commerce, to multiply the former, as well/since the productions of nature are the materials 
as to improve the latter. It would be almostjof art. Under the Roman empire, the labour of 
impossible to enumerate all the articles, eitherjan industrious and ingenious people was various- 


a Ss 
one from Prissy ‘1itGuMan, Esq. of Washing- 
ton County, with whose name and place of abode, 
the idea of rich land and skilful farming is al- 
ways associated. Hiscommunication was made 
at our particular request, and gives a minute ac- 
count of the produce of his farm, and the pre- 
cise course of its cultivation. 

We are favoured also, under a late request, 
by that veteran patriot, James H. M'Cuttocn, the 
Collector of this Port, with a communication of 
his experience, as to the cultivation, qualities 
and value, of several kinds of artificial grasses ; 
land 
| Weare very much pleased, in giving notice 
jof the receipt of No. 1,of a promised series of 
essays, on the raising of hedges, or dive fences. 

Agricola will accept our sincere acknowledg- 
ments, for taking up the subject of the state of 
Agriculture, in the lower counties of Maryland. 
The theme is a fruitful one, and we are glad to 
find it in such competent hands—though we 
could not have supposed the writer could have 
found leisure, in the midst of professional busi- 
Iness, to investigate this interesting subject so 
thoroughly, as he seems to have done. 











Present Prices of Country Produce, 
IN THE BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Toxsacco.—Since the old crop was sold off, 


of the animal or the vegetable reign, which werelly, but incessantly employed, in the service oflafter the war, there has never been, at one time, 
successively imported into Europe, from Asiajthe rich. In their dress, their table, their housesjas much tobacco for sale in this market—The 
and Egypt; but it will not be unworthy of the|and their furniture, the favourites of fortune unit lmenition of this fact, with a few actual sales with- 
dignity, and much less of the utility, of an histo-jed every refinement of conveniency, of.elegance,'in the last week, giving mames and filaces, will 
rical work, slightly to touch on a few of the prin-land oi splendour, whatever could sooth their/enable the planter to form an idea of the state of 
cipal heads. 1. Almost all the flowers, the pride, or gratify their sensuality. Such refine-jthe market.—As to speculating about the state of 
herbs, and the fruits, that grow in European gar-|ments, under the odious name of luxury, havethe market in Europe ;—the present posture and 
dens, are of forcign extraction, which, in manybeen arraigned by the moralists of every age, future prospect of affairs in our own country ; 
cases, is betrayed even by their names: the ap-jand it might perhaps be more conducive to theithe causes of our embarrassments, and the pro- 
ple was a native of Italy, and when the Romans\virtue, as well as happiness of mankind, if all bability and means of relief—with a view to 
had tasted the richer flavour of the apricot, the|possessed tive necessaries, and none the super-sagely predicting whether the article is.likely to 
peach, the pomegranate, the citron, and the/fluities of life. But in the present imperfectirise or fall, we beg leave to be excused.— We 
orange, they contented themselves with apply-\condition of society, luxury, though it may pro-jhave not the mercantile capacity, or experience, 
ing to all these new fruits the common denomin-|ceed from vice or folly, seems to be the only/for it. A thousand shrewd prophecies might 


whines, . 
ation of apple, discriminating them from eachjmeans that can correct the unequal distribution be made, by the speculator, to show that it 
other by the additional epithet of their country. 


of property. The diligent mechanic, and the wou/d fall ; and the Planter may fancy as many 
In the time of Homer, the vine grew wild in the 


island of Sicily, and most probably in the adja- 
cent continent; but it was not improved by the 
skill, nor did it afford a liquor grateful to the 
taste of the savage inhabitants. A thousand years 


skilful artist, who have obtained no share in the 
division of the earth, receive a voluntary tax 
from the possessors of land; and the latter are 
prompted, by a sense of interest, to improve those 
estates, with whose produce they may purchase 





afterwards, Italy could boast, that of the fore-jadditional pleasure. This operation, the parti 
score most generous and celebrated wines, more|cular effects of which are felt in every society, 
than two-thirds were produced from her soil.jacted with much more diffusive energy in the 
The blessing was soon communicated to the Roman world. The provinces would soon have 
Narbonnese province of Gaul; but so intense/been exhausted of their wealth, if the manufac- 


reasons why it may be expected to rise. Our 
province is with facts, diligently colle cted, and 
honestly detailed. 

The fine yellow Zodacco, of Frederick Coun- 
ty, which has been selling for $18, may be quo- 
ted at $12.—Some Zodacco made on the estate 
of the late Lioyd Dorsey, on E k Ridge, sold yes- 
terday morning, for 5 a $7.—lCrop Tobacco, 3 
hogsheads, from Mrs. Reynolds* Calvert Coun- 
ty, sold for 7 a $8; some made by B. Essex, 





was the cold to the north of the Cevennes, that\tures and commerce of luxury had not insensibl) 
in the time of Strabo, it was thought impossible|restored to the industrious subjects, the sums 
to ripen the grapes in those parts of Gaul. This|\which were exacted from them by the arms and 
difficulty, however, was gradually vanquished ;\authority of Rome. As long as the circulation 
and there is some reason to believe, that the vine-|was confined within the bounds of the empire, it 
yards of Burgundy are as old as the age of the|impressed the political machine with a new de- 
Antonies. ‘The olive, in the western world, fol lgree of activity, and its consequences, some- 
lowed the progress of peace, of which it wasltimes beneficial, could never become perni- 
considered as the symbol. Two centuries aftez\cious.” 

the foundatien of Rome, both Italy and Africal 
were strangers to that useful plant; it was na- 
turalized in those countries; and at length carri- 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We are truly gratified in acknowledging the 


same County, for 5 5-8, second; and $7 5-8 
crop. 

Virginia Todacco, sold by J. P, Pleasants & 
Son, midcling quality, $7—first quality, $3-50. 
Corn 50 cts.—Wheat $1 12 1-2—Rye 55, a 70 
—Oats 50—Eggs, per doz. 18 cts.—Butter, per 
lb. 31.—Beef, best butcher’s, 12 1-2—Mutton, 
6 a 8— Veal, per quarter, from the wagons, 1 25 
a $1 50— Potatoes, retail, $1 per bushel—Green 
Peas, per peck, 25—Hay and Straw, each 16 a 
$18—Herrings, per barrel, $3,a little more than 
the cost of barrel and salt. Wool Cards, 62 1-2 





ed into the heart of Spain and Gaul. 


The timidjreceipt of several very interesting, and as we 
errors of the ancients, that it required a certain|think, very valuable communications on the lead- 


degree of heat, and could only flourish in theling subjects of our paper. 








—Cotton do. 62 1-2a75. 
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